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5 
Roprres the tide, as springs the wakeful breeze, 
And melting murmurs steal along the shore. 
Welcome, ye healthful zephyrs ! sweeter tar 

Than all the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And priz’d by me before the balmy gale 

Pregnant with inland scents. More bracing thou, 
Freighted with particles saline that rise 

Salubrious from the deep. Urg’d on by thee, 

I see, tho’ scarce descry’d, a distant sail 

Far in the blue horizon. Homeward bound, 
Near and more near, enlarging to the view, 

It bends to port; and now methinks I ken 

The cautious steersman watchful at the helm. 

Stull neaver come, I hear the shout of joy 

Which, ever and anon, the rocks, the caves 
Re-echo, and to fancy’s ear send forth 

A welcome to the san-burnt mariner 

From the dear land he loves. With eager haste 
The coubtful girl ascends some rocky height 

‘T’ await the promis’d signal. Pants her heart, 
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As from the stern the snowy kerchief waves, 
Test of her sailor’s safety. Ol! what nights, 
What long and dismal nights has she, in tears, 
Heard the loud storm without ; while busy thought 
Tura’d to the boisterous sea, depicting there 

Tier better half, on floating plank outstretci’d, 
The billows buffeting. Such fears has love, 

That tho’ the south wird breathes cthereal sweets, 
And oceansleeps serene, yct fancy: still 

Finds out some dungeon where the clank of chains 
Bespeaks the lover captive ; or, with stripes, 
Driv’n daily.by the tierce Mahometan 

‘To loathsome labour. But, ali perils o’er 

Of winds and waves, sails furl’d, and anchor cast, 
Swift rows her hero to the well-known shore. 

Here then is joy, if joy, that seraph bright, 

So seldom found, still wanders this side Heav’n: 
F’en by possession, comforts; hourly known, 

Grow comfortiess. Yes, ’tis the change of fate, 
The sudden change from sunshine into shade, 
From shade to sanshiue, that gives iastaut buch 
To bliss or woe. ‘The man whose even path 
Ne’er deviates in its course, a tarpor feels 

Like the dull slaggard who, on bed of down, 
Dozes his life unteelingly away. 

The length’ning plain, ’tho’ scatter’d o'er with flow’rs, 
Soon to the traveller grows wearisome ; 

[ts sameness tires him, and he longs to climb, 
}fowe’er laborious, soine cloud-crested hill, 
Whence tothe rapturd sight, like magic, bursts 
A variegated scene. Kather than stalk 

fn dull rotation ronnd the fairest walks 

‘That ever grac’d a garden, let me stvay 

O’er roughest rocks, or mount the highest steep ; 
Give me variety, aud let me view, 

Not merely works that bear the stamp confess'd 
Of nature’s clegance, but to my eye 

Spread all her rude maguificeuce—her pomp, 
Grandly unpolish’d, such as speaks the hand 

Of the great architect. Llence springs true joy ; 
Aud tho’ to fashion’s minions, who seek bliss 

In tinsell’d trappings and the gadding throng, 

It seems a dull pursuit,—'d not exchange 

One bare iota of the beav’nly charms 

Which intellectual happiness bestows 

Forages of their pastime. As the soul 
Outvies the body, so daes reason soar 
Superier to the fantasies of mirth. 
Man, 
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Man, in pursuit of gain (that dasling lare— 
That universal passion that pervade $ 
All nations of the earth) dares every thing ; 
Nor storins nor billows scare him. Forth he drives 
Where, like vast mountains in concussion dire, 
Th’ Atlantic surges rage ; nor fears he more 
To cross ihe burning Line, or at the Ind 

Bask on the pestilential shore. Others, 

Deep in the bowels of their native land, 

Dig, careless of all danger; but him most, 

Him, from my heart I pity, whom e’en now 

I see suspended from you towering cliff, 

Where, whilst o’erhanging rocks seem frowning death, 
A gulph profound lies yawning to receive him. 

"Tis his, sad wretct:, tlius perilously plac’d, 

To gather samphire from the dizzy steep,— 

A treat for epicures. See how he toils, 

Biind to his fate, midway ’twixt earth and Heaven. 
Around him, darting in disorder’d flight, 

Th’ affrighted raven flaps her glossy wings, 

Driv’n from her nest, and feartul of th’ approach 

Of wily plunderer. Her mournful croaks, 

Hateful to superstition’s blinded throng, 

Portending evil, he, undaunted, hears ; 

So long accustom’d to th’ unfriendly sound, 

He spurns its omens, and his toil pursues. 

Sweet be thy sleep, pcor labourer! and sweet 

Thy poor repast! for thou deserv’st it well ; 

And may soft peace, that‘flies the dome of pride, 
Wave her white pivions o’er thy lowly roof! 

In such a spot, on a smalt jutting shelf, 

I’ve marked some harmless lamb fall’n, past relief, 

Deep from the grassy summit where it graz’d. 

There to and fro he wauders mournfully, 

Casts many a wistful look above, aud cries, 

But cries in vain; contending winds and waves 
Drown the poor suffrer’s plaint, ’till by despair 

Urg’d headjong on, with meagre famine faint, 

Down whirls the victim in the foaming surf. 

At even-tide, when o’er the purple west 

Streams many a ray of glory, from his cot 

Forth plods the buskin’d shepherd, and, with eye 

Keen and accustom’d to its daily charge, 7 
Counts the collected flock ; his loss perceiv’d, 

He hies him to the cliff, and, with deep sighs, 
Sees the swoll’n carcase floating ou the w aves. 
As thus his fleecy favourite le mourns, 
Doour'd never more to nibble at his fect, 
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Behold his sportive child, in warm pursuit, 
Fleet as the tawn. A gaudy butterfly 

Excites the chace, and swift the wanton speeds. 
See! petrifying sight! how close he scours 
The very borders of the precipice! 

But providence, all gracious as all-wise, 

Directs the painted fluw’rer from the brink, 
And saves its tiny hanter. Fir'd with joy, 

TW’ astonish’d shepherd, darting from the cliff, 
Clasps, with parental fervour, to bis breast 

His rescu’d innodent. “ O Lord,” he cries, 
(Lifting his eye in pious pray’r to Heav’n) 

* Qh, in thy dispensations, let me learn 
Submission to thy will; vor let the loss, 
However great, of what the world calls good, 
Create ingratitude. My flock was large ; 

I mourn’d a fallen lamb; and as my heart, 
By nature base, and covetous of gain, 
Murmur’d, rebellious, at thy sovereign will, 
Thou, in thy love, didst seud this mild rebuke, 
Anil bid my child impress it on my soul.” 
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Memoirs of the Duchess d Angouleme. 


I ER Fk: highness the Duchess d’Angeuleme, daughter 

of Louis XVI. and Maria Antoinette cf France, was 
born in a She was born at the period in which her un- 
fortunate mother was in the full splendour of youth and 


beauty ; at a period in which, to adopt the eloquent language of 


Burke, the queen of France “ had just risen above the horizon, 
g! littering like the morning star, full of life, of splendour, aad 
of joy!” 

In the sufferings of the royal family of France, during the 
revolution, her royal highness, though almost in her intancy, 
bore her full part: she was iunprisoned, together with her parents ; 
was made, like them, an object of oppression aud insuit ; and 
only escaped an ignominious death on account of the artless- 
ness of her nature, and the tendgyness of her age. 

* Ia the history of the last years of the life and reign of 
Louis XVI.” written with much simplic ity, and natural elo- 
quence, by Francis Hue, the name of her royal highness is thus 
introduced. 

“ It wasin this year (1790) that Madame Royale, now 
duchess of Angouleme, first received the sacrament. On the 
morning of the solemn day (April 8) the queen leading the 
young princess to the king’s clamber, suid to her ; 
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‘ My daughter, kneel at the fect of your father, and ask 
his blessing.’ The princess knelt; her tativer blessed and 
raised her. [repeat with a holy respect the words he spoke to 
lier. Woe be to him who can read them unmoved ! 

‘ [bless you, my child, trom the bottom of my heart ; 
begging God to give you grace to know the valae of the great 
act you areabout to do, Your heart is imnocent and puie ia 
the eves of God; your prayers must, therefore, be acvreca- 
ble to Lim. Offer them up to him for your mother and 
me. Beseech him to grant me the grace necessary to effect the 
happiness of those over whom le has placed me, and whom 
L must consider ws my children. Beseech him, that he will 
vouchsafe to preserve, in this kingdoin, the purity of religion : 
and remember, my daughter, that this boly retigion is the source 
of happiness, and our support in adversity... Do not ima- 
gine that you are exempt from mistortane: you are very 
young; yet you have seen your father afflicted more than 
ence. You donot know, my child, what providence intends 
for you; whether you are to remain in this kingdom, or to 
live in another. Wherever the hamd of God places you, re- 
member that it behoves you to edify by your example, to do 
good as often as you have opportunity. bur, above all, com- 
fort the unfortunate as much as you can. God has assigned 
us the rank to which we are born only to work for their hap» 
piness, and to cunsole them in their afflictions. Now, go to 
the altars, where you are expected, and pray to ‘the God of 
mercy that you mey never forget the advice of a fond father? 

“ The veneration in which the duchess of Anugouleme holds 
the memory of her august parents, her heroic coutage in 
adversity, her piety, her benevolence, her tender attachment 
to her virtuous busband, the partaker and consoler of her 
afflictions ; in a word, the interest which her nume alone 
inspires throughout the world, proves how deeply the king’s 
words were engraved on the heart of the young princess.” 

When the proceedings of the national assembly threatened 
not only the extinction of the French monarchy, but the pers 
sonal sufety of the royal family, itis well known that the king 
and queen escaped from Paris ta Varennes, where they were 
overtaken, upon the pursuit of the Parisian mob, and drageed 
back to Paris with a most degrading and unmanly triumph. 
The Duchess D’Angouleme was at this period oply fourteen 
years of age, and uo young female could be more unhappily 
circuinstanced. Her mind must have been distressed by the 
most frig! , 


ghtful apprehensions of the evils she had to apprehend 
from the active malice of her enemies. 

Upon the return of the royal fugitives to Paris, it is well 
known that they were condemned to a jealous custody, the pain 
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of which was considerably sharpened by the appointment of 
M. de la Fayette to watch over them, who had experienced so 
much kindness from the king and queen. The satellites of 
La Fayette did every thing in their power to second the studied 
harshness of their chief; though there were some who could 
reconcile the severity of their orders with the respect due to 
their august captives. 

“ The young king being dead, his sister, Madame Royale, 
was the only one of his august family left! She had attained 
an age in which sorrows are keenly felt; but had learned, 
by great examples, to show herself superior to adversity. 
Left entirely by herself, in the tower of the Temple, God being 
her only adviser and support, she increased in grace and virtue, 
and grew like the lily which the tempest spared. 

“ | shall give no account of the manner of life, or of 
the occupations of this princess, from the time when Madame 
Elizabeth was torn from her arms to be dragged to the scaf- 
fold. As those painful details, and other wteresting facts, 
bave been collected by an august hand, for the pages of 
history, it ismy duty to confine myself to relating, as_ briefly 
as possible, some particulars which preceded the moment of 
the princess’s recovery of her liberty. 1 shall also mention, 
in atew words, the period of her quitting the prison of the 
Temple, her departure from Paris, her arrival at Vienna, her 
stay in that city, her leaving it, and her marriage. 

“ After the death of Louis XVLL. the committee of public 
safety decreed, that a woman should be appointed to wait 
upon Madame Royale. Madame de Chenterene was chosen, 
and, by her attentions. rendered herself agreeable to the 
august prisoner. Shortly after, Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Tourzel, and the Baroness de Mackau, sub-governesses of 
the childten of France, obtained permission to go at times 
to the tower of the Temple. In consequence of the discovery 
of a pretended royalist conspiracy, planned by M. le Maistre, 
an advocate, for which he was shot, Madame Royale was 
more strictly confined. From that time, all communications 
with Madame de Tourzel and Madame de Mackau was forbid- 
den. 

“ On the very day that the long imprisonment of Madame 
Royale had received soine melioration, and that she was allowed 
to go from the tower to the garden of the Temple, whither 
she was followed ;-by a dog, which had, for a long time, 
been the only witness of her sorrows, L hired a chamber 
contiguous to the walls of the prisoa. From my windows | 
could see, and be sca by, Madame Royale ; and through them 
she could even hear a ballad which was suvg in that chamber, 
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and which announced to her that the gates of her prison would 
soon be opened. 


Calme-toi, jeune infortunee, 
Bientot, ces portes vont s’ouvrir ; 
Bientot, de tes fers delivree, 

D'un Ciel pur tu pourras jour : 
Mais en quittant ce lieu funeste, 
Ou regna le deuil et Ceffroi, 
Souviens-toi, du moins, qu'il y reste 
Des ceurs toujours digaes de toi.” 


“ Unhappy maid, thy tears restrain, 
These gates will open soon to thee ; 
Remov’d at length thy galling chain, 
Prepare for health and liberty. 
But when you quit these seats of woe, 
Where deepest gloom and horror reign, 
Remember still, where’er you go, 
True hearts that love you here remain.” 


“ The author of this ballad was M le Pitre, a municipal 
officer ; who also composed another, inwhich the young king 
addresses the queen thus : 


Eh quoi, tu pleures, O ma mere ! 
Dans tes regards fixes sur moi, 

Se peignent (amour et leffroi, 
ly vois ton ame toute entiere. 
Des maux que ton fils a soufferts, 
Pourquoi te retracer [image ¢ 
Lorsque ma mere les partage, 
Puis-je me p!aindre de mes fers! 


* Alas! my mother, still you weep ; 
Terror and love you feel for me : 

What fond, sad looks, on ne you keep ! 
Thro’ those clear eyes your suul I see. 

Why think of pains your son endur'’d ? 
In thy caresses they are cur’d: 

While you, my mother, soothe my pain, 
Of prison can | e’er complain ” 


“ The government were informed of this ; they acquainted 
me, indirectly, that they respected the homage paid to mis- 
fortune, provided that it went no farther. I, nevertheless, 
informed Madame Royale, by means of a signal which she 
remembered, that | was charged with a letter for her : this 
letter was from his majesty Louis XVILil. I had it conveyed 
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to the tower; and she sent me her answer. The létter 
which the king deigned to honour me with will confirm 
what I say. 

“« Verona, 20th September, 1795. 


“ Tam much pleased, Sir, with the zeal with which you 
have served me; and I shall be very glad, if it is possible, 
that you could remain with my niece. Towever that may 
be, I shall never forget that your Courageous fi lelity has ob- 
tained you, on the part of the late king, wy brother, the honour 
of being mentioned in bis will. Be assured; Sir, of my con- 
stant esteem. 


LOUIS.” 


“ Some days after this, ane of the king’s agents at Paris 
gave ine a letter from the Chevalier de Cuasete, for Madame 
Royale. The person in whom | confided to conyey it into the 
tower, fearing, as well as myself, to endanger the life of the 
princess, if this letter were seized, obtained me permission to 
revive thé secret writing in it, so that Madame Rovale only 
heard its contents by word of mouth. [was even compelled, 
in order to avoid all danger, to bura this imeresting letter. The 
Chevalier de Charette, that chlusirious victim to honour and 
fidelity, expressed to the young princess the sentiments of the 
catholic and royal army of Vendee, which he had the honour 
to command, He concluded his letter, by declaring that 
he, and his brave companions in arms, would spill the last 
drop of their blood to break the chains of the august pri- 
soner. 

“ Madame Royale was greatly moved ‘by these sentiments ; 
and sent me an order, to assure the Chevalier de Charette 
and his army, of her gratitude for the efforts they were making 
to put an end to her dreadful imprisonment. IL transmitted 
this order to the king's agent. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Anecdotes of Qucen Elizabeth. 


( UEEN ELIZABETH is well-known to have been parsi- 
YX monious in every particular. The following instance of 
this saving knowledge in her majesty is not, I believe, to 
be seen many other work than the life of Sir Thomas Smith, 
the secretary ; a book published in the sixteenth century, and 
almost unknown at the present day. When the earl of Des- 
mond (that potent instigator of rebellion among the Irish). was 
prisoner in England, A. D, 1572, the queen consented to a 
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political reconciliation ; and, in observance of the rank and 
immeuse power of the earl, and in consideration of his promis- 
ing to drive the rebels cutirely out of Ireland, she informed the 
secretary of her graciously intending to confer some tokens of 
mu her regard on Desmond before he left the metropolis. Sir 
me Thowas applauded this intention, and then the queen professed 
y her readiness to bestow on the demi-monarch a piece of silk for 
- his apparel, together with some of the current coin of her 
ir kingdom. “ Upon which Sit Thomas’s judgment was, that, 
» seeing the queen would tie the earl to her service with a benefit, 
it should be done liberally and largely, not grudgingly and 
meanly. Which, as he added, did so disgrace the benefit, that, 
instead of love, it many times left a grudge behind in the heart 
: of him that received it, which marred the whole benefit.” 

The queen, was proud of her fragality, and therefore was not 
; offended with the secretary’s advice. 

The above-mentioned Sir Thomas Smith wrote a long con- 
versatioval disquisiiion on tke propriety of bis royal mistress 
entering into that holy state, against which her love of sway 
adduced stronger arguments than any opposed by the well- 
meaning zeal of the secretary. Sir Thomas was a warm ad- 
vocate for her majesty marrying with an Englishman; and 
some idea of his style, and of the maoner in which it was 
usual to address the sovereign, may be formed from the follow- 
ing passage of his work :—‘ Then, if there be any qualities 
and perfection in any of our nation which her majesty can 
like, were it not more to be wished for her highness to make 
her choice there, where her own self is judge, than to build 
upon hearsay, and, in so weighty a matter, (by marrying an 
alien-prince) to buy, as the common proverb is, a pig in the 
poke.” 








REMARKABLE FROSTS. 


N the year 1709, a great frost, with heavy snows, which 

lasted three months, from the preceding December to 
March. : 

1716. Another very long and severe frost, when a fair was 
held on the Thames. ~ 
73Y. On the 24th of December a severe frost set in, 
which continued nine weeks, or 6S days, and has been gene- 
rally called the “ Great Frost of 1740; every species of 
amusement was practised on the Thames. 

1742, 1747. Very severe frosts, but less felt in England 
than in Germany and the north of Europe, and again in 1760. 

1754. A great frost, but not of long continuance. 

Vol. 51. H 1763. 
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1763. The frost lasted 94 days. 

1779. It lasted $4 days. 

1784. A frost for 80 days. 

1785. Tlie frost lasted 115 days, bein 
of 1740. 

1788, The frost lasted from November to January following, 
a period of 51 days, when the Thames was crossed opposite 
the castom-house, the Tower, Execution Dock, Putney, Brent- 
ford, &e. On the 11th of January an ox Was roasted whole, 
and sold to the public. Near Putney a fair was held, a sheep 
roasted whole, afi sold at 8d. a pound. Amusements of 
all kinds took place; beer, gin, &c were soid without licence, 
and without payitig shop-tax. At Turnham Green, a twelve- 
pounder was filled with water, thie mouth securely screwed up, 
and in the middle of the hight it burst with a protligions ex- 
plosion. ‘The quicksilver in the glass was concentrated for 
Some time. The breaking up of the frost was attended with 
inany ludicrous circtimstances. This frost was general tlirough- 
out Earope, and particularly felt in Holland. 

1796. ‘The frost commenced on December 25, and was pet- 
haps the most severe in the memory of man. The December 
of this year proved uiitsaally cold. ‘The frost came in fits of 
freat intetisity, but with intervening thaws. ‘The night be- 
tween the 24th and 25th was colder in some of the adjacent 
villages than any upon record. ‘The months of January and 
February were ihe very cold, but not attended with circam- 
stances of remark. 

The wiater of 1794-5 was ofte of the longest and most rigo- 
rous felt in France during the fast century, but the mischiefs 
Which that country experienced were chiefly owing to a suad- 
den thaw, followed by astill wore intense frost. 

The last century presents a list of no fewer than 22 great 
frosts, thongh most of them were but little felt on account of 
the shortness of their duration. Itis the duration of winter 
that rendk rs them fatal. 
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Money not the Sinews of War. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.} 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
qt sometimes happens that a specious proposition once esta- 
4 blished, maintains its grotnd lone after its fallacy has been 
exposed. Innumerable proofs of this trath might be cited, 
. but 
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but I shall content myself with one, that ‘* movey is the si- 
news of war.” It is a sentiment and a form of expression con- 
tinually inthe mouths of modern politicians, alihough the opi- 
nion was satisfactorily shewn to be erroneous three hundred 
years ago by Machiavelli, in his Reflections on the first Decade 
of Liyy; a work in- itself sufficient to form a statesman, and 
jastruct him in the science of government. Such a treatise, at 
all times valuable, is at the present period capable of inspiring 
extraordiuary inierest; pay more, it is capable of healing the 
political wounds which bave wasted the life-stream of the Bri- 
tish empire, and again entitling us to command the respect and 
adiiration of surronndigg nations. 

Machiayelli’s refytajion of the doctrine that money is the 
sinews of war, is contained in the tenth chapter of the second 
book of the Reflections on Livy, and runs as follows: “ That 
money is not the sinews of war, although it is the generally re- 
ceived opinion. 

“ We can commence war at pleasure, but we cannot ter- 
minate it inthe same inayner. It is therefore the duty of a 
prince, before he engages in an enterprize, to escertdin his 
strength, and regulate his designs accordingly. He ought to 
be careful not to deceive himself on this examination, which 
he infallibly must do if le calculates on the basis of his pecu- 
niary resources, his geographical position, or the frieudship of 
his allies. ‘These advantages considerably augment his real 
strength, but they do not constitute it. Considered aloue, and 
by themselves, they are a mere nullity, nor can they be of any 
service to him unless he las a well-disciplined and brave army, 
Wi bout such troops all the treasures in the world are nothing. 
The strength of a country cannot defend it alone ; the fidelity 
and the fricudship of allics wear ont; if you are unable to de- 
fend them in your turn, they will no longer be faithful. Moun- 
tains, lakes, aud places of the most difficult access, present few 
difficulties when deprived of valiant defenders, Treasures, in- 
stead of serving you, will ouly teud to exeite the cupidity of 
the invading army; indeed, there is no opinion move false, than 
that money is the sinews of war. 

“ The doctrine was first broached by Quintus Curtius, in 
spexking of the war of Antipater, king of Macedon, against 
Lacedemon. He relates that, for want of money, the king of 
Sparta was compelled to give battle, and was deleated. If he 
had been able to deter it a few days, intelligence of the death 
of Alexander would have arrived, and he would have remained 
conqueror without striking a blow; but being in want of imo- 
ney, and fearing that his army would mutiny aad abandon hin 
for want of pay, he was obliged to run the risk of a battle ; and 
from thence Quintus Curtius takes au oceasiou of saying, that 
woney ts tle simewsor war. 
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“ This maxim is every day held forth as a politieal maxim, 
and the princes who confide in it more than the y ought to do, 
regulate their conduct according to this pre judice, which infa- 
tuates them, so as to make them believe that great treasures 
are sufficient for their defence. They deo vot perceive that if 
it were really so, Darins would have conquered Alexander, the 
Greeks have triumphed over the Romans; in more modern 
times the Duke Charles would have beaten the Swiss, and the 
Florentines would not have had so many difficulties to sur- 
mount against Francis Maria, nephew of Julius the Second, in 
the war of Urbino. 

All the above powers have been conquered by those who 
aid not think that money was the sinews of war, but good 
troops.- Among the objects of curiosity which Croesus king 
of Lydia shewed Solon,: was an immense treasure. © What 
think you of my power,’ said the king, on shewing it to him. 

* It is not by this mass of gold that L can judge of it, re- 
plied the philosopher; it is with the sword and not with 
gold that you make war, and be who can bring more arms 
into the field than yourself, may soon become master of your 
treasures, 

“ After the death of Alexander the Great, an immense horde 
of Gauls overran Greece and afterwards Asia. They sent am- 
bassadors to the king of Macedon, to conclude with him a 
treaty of ‘peace. ‘That monarch, to give them asplendid idea 
of his power, and to dazzle their eyes-with his magnificence, 

caused to be disp played all his gold aud treasures. The ambas- 
sadors of the Gauls, who bad nearly concluded the treaty, 
broke it off; so anxious were they to possess his riches, and 
these treasures, accumulated for his defence, were the sole 
cause of his ruin.” 

A few years ago, the Austrians, with their coffers full, were 
despoiled of their states, without being in the least able to ar- 
yest the blow by their treasures. 

Hence I raise my voice against the general clamour; it is 
not gold, but good troops, which are the sinews of war ; gold 
will not enable you to find good troops, but they will find cold. 
Had the Romans thought of making war with gold instead of 
the sword, all the treasures of the universe would not have suf- 
ficed, if we consider the magnitude of their enterprizes, and 
the difliculties they had to surmount; but the use they made 
of the sword prevented them from wanting money. ‘The na- 
tions who dreaded them, brought their riches as an offering 
even to the Roman camp. 

Lf the king of Sparta was compelled to give battle for want 
of inouey, it only happened that he was reduced to such an 
extremity trom that, in heu of any other cause. We have 

n, for example, armics ia want of provisions, and between 
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the bard alternative of dying of hunger and risking a batile, 
choose the latter as the most honourable, and that which me- 
rited most the favours of fortune. 

It has often occurred that a general, finding the enemy about 
to receive reinforeements, determined to hazard a battle rather 
than wait the arrival of the aid, whereby he would be com- 
pelled to fight under great disadvantages. We have sometimes 
found a general obliged to tly or fight ; which happened to As- 
drubal, when he found himself attacked on the Metaurus by 
Claudius Nero and his colleague. ‘That general preferred a 
battle, as, notwithstanding appearances, he might conquer, 
whereas certain ruin must have been the consequence of his 
flight. 

There are therefore a thousand reasons which may oblige a 
general to give battle contrary to his inclination, and the want 
of money may be one; but money is no more the sinéws of 
war than any of the other causes which may reduce him toa 
fatal or dan eros aliernative. 

[ therefore again repeat that itis not gold, but soldiers, 
which command success in war. Money is a means, but only 
a secondary one, which good troops never fail to procure, be- 
cause it is as impossible for good soldiers not to find gold as it 
is for gold to procure good soldiers. History affords numerous 
proofs of the fact. ‘The example of Pericles advising the 
Athenians to make war against all Peloponnesus, and per- 
suading them that with dipiomatic cunning and money they 
would remain conquerors, does not affect my position. The 
Athenians obtained, itis true, soine slight successes, but in the 
ead they were vanquished; and the wisdom and courage of 
the Spartans triumphed over the policy and the gold of the 
Athenians. 

What stronger proof can be brought in favour of my asser- 
tion than Livy himself, in the passage where he examines whe- 
ther Alexander would have conquered the Romans if he had 
passed into Itaiv?) tle lays down three things as neces sary in 
War—a numerous and valiant army, «ble generals, and good 
fortune. He atierwards examines whether the Romans or 
Hannib } wer better pi svided with thosc three requisites ; 
and he concludes without saying a word of this pretended si- 
new of war—tmoney 

The Capuans, req. ired by the Sidicins to aid them against 
the Samnites, probally calculated their power according to 
their riches, and oot the goodness of their troops. Hence, 
aiter they had taken part with them, and been twice deteated, 
they were coinpellerd io become tributary to the Romanus, in ore 


der to avoid their entire ruin. 
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Picture of Hamburg, in 1805. 
from Boisgelin’s Travels in the North of Europe, lately publi ished.} 


“eRe gates of Hamburg are siut as early as in a garyison 
town, being never open later thaa four o'clock iv wiuter, 
and half past nine in the middle of summer; it is therefore 
necessary to arrive in this city during the dey. This practice 
is adopied to prevent the merchants from residing constantly 
in their country houses, Aliona being scarcely an Englista 
mile frem Hamburgh, workinen, journ -ymen, Ke. would pass 
the whole of Sunday at or in the neighbourhood of that town, 
every thing being cheaper in the Danish territories than ia 
Hamburgh ; and consequently houses would let at a mpch 
Jower rate, and be a great disadvaptage to householders, a con 
siderable part of whose riches consists in the exorbitant profits 
they make by letting apartments. 

Hamburg is very dirty, and alygst always damp. The 
streets are ill paved, narroyy, aud in mayy parts ‘made still more 
inconvenient by the houses prajecting forward. The lagtex 
are built both of brick aad wood, and the generaliay have 
pointed roots, forming a tiangle ja front. The walls are thick, 
the windows narrow, and so very pumerous, with so smajl a 
space between them, that those beloaging to the lower class 
might very well be mistaken for wanufactorics. ‘This, indeed, 
is frequently the case in other parts of Germany. 

The city is lighted by 1475 redlecting lamps, which are not 
sufficiently numerous for the size of thetown. People of for- 
tune, however, and rich merchants (the number of whow is 
very considereble) always place two addiiional ones at their 
doors. The inhabitants of Hamburg do not amount to mor 
than one bundred and ten thousand, near twelve thousand of 
whom are Jews. We indeed heard, during our residence in 
that city, that it contained ahove one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand ; but our informants either wished to deceive us, or were 
deceived themselves. 

There was indeed a time,-during the emigration from Fravce, 
Holland, and the Low Countries, that there were eizht or ten 
thousand ioreigners in Hamburg. Iu the year 1795, Baron de 
Voght estimated the population of this city at one hundred 
and ten thousand: and no one had more opportunities of ma- 
king a just calculation, Busching only made it awgunt te 
ene hundred thousand, 

‘The only pubiie walk within the gates, is a kind of mall be- 
tween rows of trees, on the edge of a large basin, formed by 
the river Alster, called Binnen Alster. This is much longer 
than it is ~ rage to be by Mr. de Reisbeck, since it re- 
quires more than three quarters ef aa hour to make the tour, 
it 
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it being impossible to skirt it close to the water, there being 
no quay in several places, particularly on the side near the 
house of correetion. Imagination cannot form a more beau- 
tiful spot than this sinall lake on a fine summer's evening, when 
it is covered with sued numbets of boats, that it has all the 
appearance of a floating city. 





Character of the late Rev. George Taylor. 


Br Rev. George Taylor, rector of Cinurch Eaton, in the 
county of Staffordshire, and of Aldford, in Cheshire, 
lately deceased, was descended from an ancient, respectable, 
and opuk nt family in Devonshire, near Totuess, which borough 
liis father represented in parliament. In the course of a 
ihorning ride be called upon his friend, Heary Crockett, esq. 
of Litde Own Hall, wishing to inspect some alteration thea 
makiag there, when his horse took fright, threw him, and thus 
pit a period to his-existence at the age of 89 years. He was 
éncowed by nature with an acuie and vigorous ynderstanding, 
which was greatly improved by a good education, and by clas- 
sical studies. He was an excellent scholar, equally free from 
tlie ostentation of the pedantic, and the empty parade of the 
superficial ; his manners were polished, refined, and gentie- 
maaly, neither fastidious or licentious ; though naturally warm 
in temper, he was most forgiving, kind, compassionate, and 
tnerciful. Lo friendship he was open, sincere, and generous, 
neither disguising his real sentiments by mere formal civilities, 
hor avowing friendly intentions without coi respondent feelings. 

At his table, always plentifully supplied, bis friends and 
neighbours ever received a hearty welcome ; nor were the poor 
and the distressed forgotten by him, being ever ready and happy 
to relieve the wants of the foruer, and to mitigate the pains of | 
the iatter. His travels into foreign countries were extensive 
and judicious, and being more than once repeated, had made 
him intitnately acquainted with whatever is most curious, enter- 
taining, or instructive in the finest portions of Europe. From 
all these causes, his conversation was refined, amusing, and 
instructive, and ever made bim a desirable and welcome guest 
in the best and most polished society; indeed such. was. the 
versatility of his talents, and the variety of his acquirements, 
so elegant his wanners, and so accommodating his disposition 
and labits, that his company was alike courted and admired by 
every class, by dae young aad by the old. 

His religious principles were in sirict unison with those of 
the charch of England, neither debased by deistical licentious- 
ness, nor contaminated by supercilious and impious fanaticism. 
G ‘The 
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The infirmiries of old age had for some years rendered lim 
unequal to the active duties of his sacred projession ; as a 
preacher, his tone and manner were soleina and impressive ; 
his enunciation clear and distinct; his accent and emphasis 
most correct and judicious; his voice sonorous and audible. 
A chasm and void is occasioned, which his friends and acquaiu- 
tance will in vain attempt to fill up or supply. 


—— — ——— - - +--+ --- — -- — --———— 


SPORTING EXTRAORDINARY. 








Short time since that justly-celebrated sportsman, Colo- 

nel Thornton, turned out a dry hind at Eldborough, 
Wilts. A fine fox-hound bitch, 23 ycars old, was uncoupled 
on this occasion, and at twelve o'clock the pack set out, and 
ran with wonderful celerity for about an hour, when the deer 
was viewed, and the hounds stopped for about tweuty minutes. 
They were then laid on again, and had a most tremendous run 
for an hour and an half, after which (as they had not been out 
before this year) they seemed to be what is termed blown, but 
continued to exert themselves. 

At three o'clock the peasants, who had occasionally scen the 
deer, pronounced her to be about six miles a-head going to Sa- 
lisbury. ‘The hounds had now dropped off to about four cou- 
ple, and it was the general opinion of the company and hunts- 
man that she could not be taken; but, as the colonel’s horses 
were fresh, he determined to try on further, when, at a distance, 
the decr was viewed, the bounds were carricd forward. The 
eclonel rode at the deer, headed her, and brought her in view 
of the hounds, when, aftera sharp burst, she was killed, after 
a run of at least 35 miles over Salisbury Plain, the finest 
hunting country in England, chicfly fine turf, and not a single 
leap. 

What will ever make this day’s hunt famous in the annals of 
sporting ts, the extraordinary manner in which Modish hunted 
throughout, and which excited the admiration of all present. 
She took the lead of the hounds, and proceeded through this 
Jong and fatiguing run in such a manner as no one who, did 
not witness it would believe. It was, indeed, Considered that 
no hound of any age could accomplish what she did, much less 
one 23 years old; and although she went 17 miles to cover, 
was so fresh after the hunt was over that she would follow the 
colonel, notwithstanding he was 24 miles from home, ‘tll he 
rode back and had her coupled. 

The day was remarkably fine and mild, and all the gentle- 
meu in the field declared it to be the finest day’s sport they had 
ever witnessed, 9 ? 
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MITHRIDATES THE SECOND. 


TI HERE is a very extraordinary tan now living in Con- 
] stantinople, who is generally known under the name of 
«“ Soliman, the eater of sublimate.” He is 106 years of age, 
aud has seen the following succession of sultans :—Achmet IIL 
Osman, Mahmoud, Mustapha [1f. Abdul Hamed, Selim IIL. 
and the present sovereign. ‘This man, when young, accus- 
tomed himself, as the Turis do, to swallow opiuiw ; but having 
takeu by, degrees a large quantity without producing the de- 
sired eflect, he adopied the use of sublamate, and, for Up 
wards of SO years, has taken a@ drachm,. or GO grains a day. 
He would sometimes go to the shop of a ‘Turkish Jew, and 
call for a drachm of sublimate, which he mixed in a glass of 
water, and drank it up immediately. ‘ihe first time the apo. 
thecary was very Bait alarmed for fear he shauld be charged 
with poisoning the Turk ; but he was struck with astonishment 
when he saw the same man again, on the next day, who caifed 
for another dose, Lord Elgiu, Mz, Sinith, and several genile- 
men now in England, have met this extraordinary man, and 
have heard him say, that the seus:tion he experieuced after 
having drank that extremely active poison, was the mast 
delicious he ever enjoyed. Such is the force of Nabit! [t is 
generally thought, that since the days of Mithridates, no one 
had ever made constant use of such a substance. 





An ANECDOTE, 
It JTENRY VIEL. though he professed so much fondness for 


4S the arts, and so great a reverence for learning, was not in 
the habit of bestowing a munificent remuneration on men of 
lettered ewinence. He assigned to Roger Ascham, as a reward 
for his useful publications, the sum of teu pounds per year. 
The value of money was then in England as 5 to 1 con pared 
with Scotland ; and a professor's salary, ia the Scottish univer- 
sites, was 44s. Gd. per annum. 








A QUESTION, by George Soper, Junior, of Mr. Chivers's 


School, St. ustell, 


WwW c . ’ . : 
F angles of a right-angled iriangle to the middle of the 
perpendicular = 32 chains ; the leneth of a line drawn from 


(; IVEN the length of a line drawn from one of the acute 


tae s eht angle to the hypothe nuse == 8 chains; to find the 
legs aad hypothenuse by a simple equation. 
Vol. 5k, 
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Answer, by Betsey Baker, of Bridve-vater, to W. D. Champion's Rebus, in- 
serted October 8. 


7OUNG men some HANDICRAFT should learn, 
‘That they to it their hands may turn. 








Answer, by Claudius, of Yeovil, to T. Byrt’s Rebus, inserted November 25. 


DVICE oft calms the troubled breast, 
And gives the wounded spirit rest. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; and J. Channon, of Ottery St. Mary. 





Answer, by G. H. Beynon, of Plymotth-Dock, to R. Withall’s bogrowed 
Enigma, inserted November 5. 


OLD is esteem’d by all mankind, 
And often duth its owners blind. 


(3 Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, of 
Shepton Mallet; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. W. of Charmouth; 
Claudius, of Yeovil; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Channon, of Ottery Saint 
Mary; W. H. of Exeter; and W.B y, of Bridgewater. 














Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, to F. French’s Rebus, inserted the 
12th of November. 


[* your rebus need not dwell— 
ASPARAGUS I love quite well. 


Tit We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; Caro- 
line Caines, of Lion’s-gate; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. W. of Char. 
mouth; J. Woodman, of North Curry; Claudius, of Yeovil; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; J. Channon,of Ottery St. Mary; and A. Keen, of Menhenniot 





A REBUS, dy T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, 





N Y first a fish, without a doubt 

‘A. You’!! muse a while, and find him out; 
And next a fow] that’s fond of water, 

To name him ‘tis an easy matter ; 

A viper venomous espy, 

My whole you'll know as well as I: 

The initials join, a thread you'll choose, 
That is by many often us’d. 


A an 2S US. 





we of Neptune first you’ll view ; 
£\ And then a town in Devon shew ; 
An anima! must next be found; 

A well-known metal next expound ; 

A liquid measure next you'll name ; 
An organ of the human fraine: 

The initials join ip order right, 

My name will quickly come in sight. 


POETRY. 
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WRITTEN IN A BIBLE, PRESENTED TO A FRIEND. 


Cee E th’ apostate world immers’d 
In doubt’s impervious gloom, 
With no relief of present bliss, 
Nor hope beyond the tomb : 


Her vulgar groaning in the rites 
Which superstition taught, 

Her sages seeking truth’s bright way 
Far from the way they sought. 


Such was her state when reason’s lamp 
Its devious rays bestow’d, 

And even polish’d Athens rais’d 
Fancs to an ** unknown god.” * 


But Oh! where’s now the gloom of doubt ? 
Where sorrow’s mis’ries gone? 

Since truth from Heaven has on the mind 
With beams benignant shone. 


Its radiance, in this book display’d, 
Dispels each doubt and fear : 

Mercy and truth unite to shed 
Their sweetest influence here, 


Its sacred lore, divinely taught, 
Calms sorrow’s wildest waves; 
And, spite of each opposing pow’r, 

Felicitates and saves. 


Falmouth, December, 1810. Ae 


* Acts, ch. xvii. ver. 25. 





BIRTH OF AN INFANT. 


ELCOME little, helpless stranger, 
Welcome to the light of day, 
Smile upon thy happy mother, 
Smile and chace her cares away. 


Lift thy eyes, and look around thee, 
Various objects court thy sight: 

Nature spreads her verdant carpet, 
Earth was made for thy delight. 


Welcome to a mother’s bosom, 
Welcome toa father’s arms: 

Heir to all- thy father’s virtues, 

Heir to all thy mother’s charms. 
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Joy thou bring’st, but mix’d with trembling, 
Anxious joys and tender fears ; 

Pleasing hopes and mingled sorrows, 
Smiles of transport dash’d with tears. 


Who can say what lies befgre thee, 
Cali or tempest, peace or strife? 

With what various turns and trials 
Heav’n may mark thy chequer’d life ? 


Who can tell what eager passions 
In this little breast shal! beat, 

When ambition, love or glory, 
Shall invade this peaceful seat? 


Who can tell how wide the branches 
Of this tender plant may spread, 

While beneath their ample shadow, 
Swains may rest, and flocks be fed? 

Angels guard tkee, lovely blossom! 
Hover round, and shield from ill! 

Crown thy parent’s largest wishes, 
And their fondest hopes fulfil! 


ee _ gee 
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Stanzas, written by a Mother on the Death of her Son. 


ND has the darling I have nurs’d, 

‘The child my breast supported, 

Been given to the cold, damp dust, 
W here worms have round him sparted ? 
Can I still live! and bear this horrid thought ? 
Spare, Oh! my God! the feelings thou hast given 

Send to this aching breasl a Lethean draught, 

Or, Oh! in pity, call my soul to Heav’n! 


Sweet babe! upon thy lovely face 
Sits innocence and peace : 

Tho’ from thy cheek the blood has fled, 
And death usurps his power, 

Stillto thy mother’s heart thou’rt dear, 
As when in happier hour, 

She clasp’d thee to her joyful breast, 

And pray’d that fortune on thy head 
Her choicest pifts might show’r. 


Yes, my sweet babe! I saw thee dic! 
I saw. thy beauteous spinittly ! 
For shelter to the ies 
Ip some-bright star I see thee still, 
And patient wait the Aluighty’s will 
To hail thee as I nse. 


See ee _ — — 


TRUTH AND GALLANTRY 


AN EPIGRAM, 


OUNG Strephon ravish’d by a smile, 
From Chloe in a public place, 
Exclaims, in a theatric style, 
** Nature ne’er form’: deu-fair a face!’? 
The fuol, chance, was inthe rip ne 
J was patches, paint, and candle- hig ht. 


~~ 
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